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Bushfires in Australia are a widespread and regular occurrence that have contributed significantly to 
shaping the nature of the continent over millions of years. Eastern Australia is one of the most fire- 
prone regions of the world, and its predominant eucalyptus forests have evolved to thrive on the 
phenomenon of bushfire. However, the fires can cause significant property damage and loss of both 
human and animal life. Bushfires have killed approximately 800 people in Australia since 1851, and 
billions of animals. 


The most destructive fires are usually preceded by extreme high temperatures, low relative humidity 
and strong winds, which combine to create ideal conditions for the rapid spread of fire. Severe fire 
storms are often named according to the day on which they peaked, including the five most deadly 
blazes: Black Saturday 2009 in Victoria (173 people killed, 2,000 homes lost); Ash Wednesday 1983 in 
Victoria and South Australia (75 dead, nearly 1,900 homes); Black Friday 1939 in Victoria (71 dead, 650 
houses destroyed), Black Tuesday 1967 in Tasmania (62 people and almost 1,300 homes); and the 
Gippsland fires and Black Sunday of 1926 in Victoria (60 people killed over a two-month period). Other 
major conflagrations include the 1851 Black Thursday bushfires, the 2006 December bushfires, the 
1974-75 fires that burnt 15% of Australia, and the 2019-20 bushfires. It is estimated that the 2019-2020 
bushfires led to the deaths of at least 33 people and over 3 billion animals. 


The gradual drying of the Australian continent over the last 15 million years has produced an ecology 
and environment prone to fire, which has resulted in many specialised adaptations amongst flora and 
fauna. Some of the country's flora has evolved to rely on bushfires for reproduction. Aboriginal 
Australians used to use fire to clear grasslands for hunting and to clear tracks through dense 
vegetation, and European settlers have also had to adapt to using fire to enhance agriculture and forest 
management since the 19th century. 
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Intense bushfires can 
seriously impact the 
environment, such as 
here by the Big River, 
near Anglers Rest, East 
Gippsland, after the 
2003 Victorian fires 
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Before European settlement 


According to Tim Flannery (The Future 
Eaters), fire is one of the most important 
forces at work in the Australian environment. 
Some plants have evolved a variety of 
mechanisms to survive or even require 
bushfires (possessing epicormic shoots or 
lignotubers that sprout after a fire, or 
developing fire-resistant or fire-triggered 
seeds), or even encourage fire (eucalypts 
contain flammable oils in its leaves) as a way 
to eliminate competition from less fire- 
tolerant species. Early European explorers of 
the Australian coastline noted extensive 
bushfire smoke. Abel Janszoon Tasman's 
expedition saw smoke drifting over the coast 
of Tasmania in 1642 and noted blackened 
trunks and baked earth in the forests. While 
charting the east coast in 1770, Captain 
Cook's crew saw autumn fires in the bush 
burning on most days of the voyage. 


Epicormic shoots sprouting vigorously from 
epicormic buds beneath the thick bushfire damaged 
bark of a Eucalyptus tree - one of the mechanisms 
evolved by plants to survive bushfires 
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The fires would have been caused by both natural phenomenon and human hands. Aboriginal people 
in many regions set fire to grasslands in the hope of producing lusher grass to fatten kangaroos and 
other game and, at certain times of year, burned fire breaks as a precaution against bushfire. Fire- 
stick farming was also used to facilitate hunting and to promote the growth of bush potatoes and 
other edible ground-level plants. In central Australia, they used fire in this way to manage their 
country for thousands of years. 


Flannery writes that "The use of fire by Aboriginal people was so widespread and constant that 
virtually every early explorer in Australia makes mention of it. It was Aboriginal fire that prompted 
James Cook to call Australia "This continent of smoke'." However, he goes on to say: "When control 
was wrested from the Aborigines and placed in the hands of Europeans, disaster resulted. Fire 
suppression became the dominant paradigm in fire management leading to a significant shift away 
from traditional burning practices. A 2001 study found that the disruption of traditional burning 
practices and the introduction of unrestrained logging meant that many areas of Australia were now 
prone to extensive wildfires especially in the dry season. 


A similar study in 2017 found that the removal of mature trees by Europeans since they began to 
settle in Australia may have triggered extensive shrub regeneration which presents a much greater 
fire fuel hazard. Another factor was the introduction of gamba grass imported into Queensland as a 
pasture grass in 1942, and planted on a large scale from 1983. This can fuel intense bushfires, 
leading to loss of tree cover and long-term environmental damage. 
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Australia's hot, arid climate and wind-driven bushfires were a eS Rene 


new and frightening phenomenon to the European settlers of 
the colonial era. The devastating Victorian bushfires of 1851, 
remembered as the Black Thursday bushfires, burned in a 
chain from Portland to Gippsland, and sent smoke billowing Belempadee arnt 
across the Bass Strait to north west Tasmania, where terrified la aie thinkers stateard Aiee. 
settlers huddled around candles in their huts under a — | : 
blackened afternoon sky. The fires covered five million 
hectares around one quarter of what is now the state of 
Victoria. Portland, Plenty Ranges, Westernport, the Wimmera 
and Dandenong districts were badly hit, and around twelve 
lives were recorded lost, along with one million sheep and 
thousands of cattle. 


New arrivals from the wetter climes of Britain and Ireland 
learned painful lessons in fire management and the European 
farmers slowly began to adapt - growing green crops around 
their haystacks and burning fire breaks around their pastures, 
and becoming cautious about burn offs of wheatfield stubble 
and ringbarked trees. But major fire events persisted, 
including South Gippsland's 1898 Red Tuesday bushfires that 
burned 260,000 hectares (640,000 acres) and claimed twelve 
lives and more than 2,000 buildings. 


Extent of the 1939 Black Friday bushfires in Victoria 


VICTORIA 
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The Black Friday bushfires of 13 
January 1939, in Victoria, 
Australia, were part of the 
devastating 1938-1939 bushfire 
season in Australia, which saw 
bushfires burning for the whole 
summer, and ash falling as far 
away as New Zealand. It was 
calculated that three-quarters of 
the State of Victoria was directly 
or indirectly affected by the 
disaster, while other Australian 
states and the Australian Capital 
Territory were also badly hit by 
fires and extreme heat. This was 
the third-deadliest bushfire event in 
Australian history, only behind the 
1983 Ash Wednesday bushfires and 
the 2009 Black Saturday bushfires. 
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Fires burned almost 2,000,000 hectares (4,900,000 acres) of land in Victoria, where 71 people were 
killed, and several towns were entirely obliterated. Over 1,300 homes and 69 sawmills were burned, 
and 3,700 buildings were destroyed or damaged. In response, the Victorian state government convened 
a Royal Commission that resulted in major changes in forest management. The Royal Commission 
noted that "it appeared the whole State was alight on Friday, 13 January 1939“ 


New South Wales and the Australian Capital Territory also faced severe fires during the 1939 season. 
Destructive fires burned from the NSW South Coast, across the ranges and inland to Bathurst, while 
Sydney was ringed by fires which entered the outer suburbs, and fires raged towards the new capital at 
Canberra. South Australia was also struck by the Adelaide Hills bushfires. 
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1925-26 Victorian bushfire season 


A series of major bushfires occurred between 26 January and 10 March 1926 in the state of Victoria 
in Australia. A total of 60 people were killed with 700 injured, and 1000 buildings and 390,000 ha were 
destroyed across the south-east of the state. 


On 14 February, later referred to as Black Sunday, bushfires swept across Gippsland, the Yarra Valley, 
the Dandenong Ranges and the Kinglake area. The fires had originated in forest areas on 26 January, 
but wind gusts of up to 97 km per hour led to the joining of the fire fronts on 14 February. In the 
Warburton area, 31 deaths were recorded including 14 at Wooley's Mill in Gilderoy, 6 at Big Pats Creek 
and 2 at Powelltown. Other affected settlements included Noojee, Erica and Kinglake, where St 
Mary's Church and Thompson's Hotel were amongst the buildings destroyed. 
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1943-44 Victorian bushfire season map 


A series of major bushfires following 
severe drought conditions in the state 
of Victoria in Australia, occurred during 
the summer of 1943-44. It was the 
driest summer ever recorded in 
Melbourne until 2002 with just 46 
millimetres or 1.81 inches falling, a 
third of the long-term average. Between 
22 December 1943 and 15 February 
1944, burnt an estimated one million 
ha, 51 people were killed, 700 injured, 
and 650 buildings were destroyed 
across the state. Many personnel who 
would have been normally available for 
fire fighting duties had been posted 
overseas and to remote areas of 
Australia during World War Il. 

The first major fire was a grassfire at 
Wangarrata on 22 December which 
burnt hundreds of hectares and 
resulted in 10 deaths. 
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On 14 January and the following day, fires broke out 
across the state. To the west of Melbourne, a series of 
bushfires broke out between South Australian border and 
the outskirts of Geelong including areas near the towns of 
Hamilton, Skipton, Dunkeld, Birregurra and Goroke. Many 
smaller towns were substantially damaged. In 
Derrinallum, the only buildings left standing were the 
Mechanics’ Institute, two churches and several business 
premises In central Victoria, fires occurred near 
Daylesford, Woodend, Gisborne and Bendigo. In the 
Melbourne area, 63 homes were destroyed at Beaumaris 
and another 5 in the Glenroy -— Pascoe Vale area. 
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A major outcome following the fires was a 


Daylesford is a spa town located in the Royal Commission led by Judge Leonard 


foothills of the Great Dividing Range, 


within the Shire of Hepburn, Victoria, Stretton and the establishment of the Country 
Australia, approximately 114 kilometres Fire Authority in 1945 to co-ordinate rural fire 
north-west of Melbourne. First brigades. 


established in 1852 as a gold-mining 
town, today Daylesford has a population 
of 2,781 as of the 2021 census. 


Area burnt by the inland fires 1974-75 


The 1974-75 Australian bushfire season is a series of bushfires, 
also known around the world as wildfires, that burned across 
Australia. Fires that summer burned up an estimated 117 million 
hectares (290 million acres; 1,170,000 square kilometres; 450,000 
square miles). Approximately 15% of Australia's land mass 
suffered "extensive fire damage" including parts of New South 
Wales, the Northern Territory, Queensland, South Australia and 
Western Australia. 


, The fires killed six people, approximately 57,000 farm animals, 


farmers’ crops, and destroyed nearly 10,200 kilometres (6,300 mi) 
of fencing. 


New South Wales 

Six people killed. Area burned: 3.5 million hectares (8.6 million 
acres). 50,000 livestock lost, 10,170 kilometres (6,320 mi) of 
fencing destroyed. Bourke to Balranald, Cobar Shire, Moolah- 
Corinya—most of the Western Division. Lost crops, and widespread 
damage to infrastructure, including communications, roads and 
railways. 
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Northern Territory 

Area burned: 45 million hectares (110 million 
acres). The fire reached Barkly Tableland, 
Victoria River district, near Newcastle Waters. 


Queensland 

The bushfire season was defined as October 
1974 to February 1975. Area burned: 7.3 million 
hectares (18 million acres). 95 cattle, 6,850 
sheep lost. Areas damaged: Thargomindah, 
Bulloo Shire, Boulia Urandangie, McKinlay 
Shire. 


South Australia 

Area burned: 15 million hectares (37 million 
acres). The areas affected were the north-west 
of the state (arid and semi-arid zones), and the 
Adelaide Hills. 


Western Australia 

Area burned: 29 million hectares (72 million 
acres) of fires, damaging east and north-east 
of Kalgoorlie. 
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In the summer of 1967, 
Tasmania suffered its 
most destructive fire 
season, and Australia's 
fourth most deadly on 
record. A verdant spring 
had added higher than 
usual fuel to the state's 
forest floors, and strong 
northerly winds and high 
temperatures drove at 
least 80 different fires 
across the south-east, 
burning to within 2 
kilometres (1.2 mi) of the 
centre of Hobart, the 
state capital. The 
infernos killed 62 people 
and destroyed almost 
wag 17500 homes. 


The 1994 eastern seaboard fires were significant Australian bushfires that occurred in New South 
Wales, Australia during the bushfire season of 1993-1994. Some 20,000 firefighters were deployed 
against some 800 fires throughout the state, and along the coast and ranges from Batemans Bay in 
the south to the Queensland border in the north, including populated areas of the city of Sydney, the 
Blue Mountains and the Central Coast. The fires caused mass evacuations of many thousands of 
people, claimed four lives, destroyed some 225 homes and burned out 800,000 hectares (2,000,000 
acres) of bushland. The firefighting effort raised in response was one of the largest seen in Australian 
history. 


From 27 December 1993 to 16 January 1994, over 800 severe fires burned along the coastal areas of 
New South Wales, affecting the state's most populous regions. Blazes emerged from the Queensland 
border down the north and central coast, through the Sydney basin and down the south coast to 
Batemans Bay. The 800,000 hectare spread of fires were generally contained within less than 100 
kilometres from the coast, and many burned through rugged and largely uninhabited country in 
national parks or nature reserves. 


The New South Wales fires began on the north coast on Boxing Day, and by January 2, the Clarence 
Valley region was facing its worst fires since 1968. The shires from Coffs Harbour to Tweed Heads 
and inland to Casino and Kyogle were declared a State of Emergency on January 7, as 68 fires raged. 
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The devastating 1938-9 Bushfire season had 
similarly seen Sydney ringed by fire. On 16 
January, The Sydney Morning Herald reported 
that disastrous fires were burning in Victoria, 
New South Wales and the Australian Capital 
Territory as the climax of a terrible heatwave: 
Sydney faced record heat and had fires to the 
north, south and west from Palm Beach and 
Port Hacking to the Blue Mountains, with fires 
blazing at Castle Hill, Sylvania, Cronulla and 
French's Forest. Disastrous fires were reported 
at Penrose, Wollongong, Nowra, Bathurst, 
Ulludulla, Mittagong, Trunkey and Nelligen. 


The 1993-94 fire season was amongst the 
largest firefighting efforts in Australian history. 
A lengthy Coronial inquest followed the fires, 
leading to the formation of the New South 
Wales Rural Fire Service. The Rural Fires Act 
1997 was proclaimed on 1 September 1997. 


